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Bergen  is  largely  dependent  npon  navigation  and  the  industries 
connected  therewith  for  its  prosperity,  and  its  economic  conditions 
have  naturally  been  seriously  affected  during  the  war  by  the  loss 
of  earnings  to  the  shipowners  and  seamen  owing  to  the  inability  to 
replace  the  great  number  of  vessels  lost. 

The  shipyards  and  other  local  industries  have  been  very  busy,  but 
have  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  of 
certain  raw  and  partly  finished  materials  which  can  be  obtained 
only  from  abroad.  Even  supplies  from  Sweden  have  been  reduced 
by  the  export  restrictions  of  that  country.  The  necessities  of  the 
war  have  made  such  enormous  demands  upon  the  world's  supply  of 
metals  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  Norway  to  import  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  the  materials  required  for  the  continued  operation 
of  its  foundries  and  metal-working  factories.  Consequently  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  hardware  (especially  for  household  and  build- 
ing purposes),  machinery,  tools,  tubes,  pipes,  castings,  galvanized 
sheet  iron,  and  metal  goods  of  all  kinds. 
General  Stocks  Low. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  abroad  cotton,  wool, 
hemp,  and  other  raw  textile  materials,  the  domestic  factories  have 
been  obliged  to  work  on  reduced  time,  and  both  manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  had  to  introduce  a  system  of  rationing  in  the  sale 
of  textile  goods.  Those  most  difficult  to  obtain  are  household  linen, 
cordage,  cotton  thread  and  yarn,  suitings,  lining,  packing  cloth, 
wadding,  etc. 

Rubber  overshoes  and  other  rul^ber  goods  quite  disappeared  from 
Bergen  shops  in  1917.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  American 
shoes,  as  the  domestic  factories  liave  not  been  able  to  import  the 
required  quantities  of  patent  leather,  glace  kid,  box  calf,  and  other 
American  leatlier  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  fine-quality  shoes. 
The  demand  for  heavy  shoes,  such  as  those  worn  by  workmen,  tour- 
ists, etc.,  have  been  supplied  by  the  Norwegian  factories,  which 
utilized  domestic  leather.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the  shoe  and 
leather  trade  are  the  scarcity  of  shoe  findings  and  of  tanning  ex- 
tracts, 95  per  cent  of  which  is  imported  in  normal  times. 

Grain,  fiour,  oatmeal  and  corn  meal,  fodder,  cottonseed  oil  and 
cakes.  phos])hate.  and  petroleum  are  the  articles  now  most  needed 
from    the    United    States.    American    groceries,    prepared,    fruits, 
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caiiiieel  vege^bles,  and  other  food  specialties  liave  also  a  large  sale 
in  this  loca}it^^  Bergen  likewise  furnishes  an.  extensive  market  for 
ekctrical  snpplies,  motor  A'ehicles,  plumbing  and  sanitary  appli- 
-  ances, 'clocks,  calculating  machines,  typewriters,  office  furniture  and 
supplies,  tobacco,  wines,  chemicals,  drugs,  soaps,  perfumes,  etc.,  the 
stocks  of  which  have  dwindled  and  the  prices  greatly  advanced  during 
the  past  3'car  on  account  of  the  decline  of  imports  due  to  tlie  British.. 
French,  and  xVmcrican  export  restrictions. 

Shipping  Conditions — Loss  of  Tonnage. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Norway  has  continued  to  suft'er  heavy 
losses  from  the  submarine  ^varfare  conducted  by  Germany.  During 
1917  destruction  by  torpedoes,  gun  fire,  and  mines  caused  a  loss  of 
434  sliips  of  G87,00b  gross  tons.  Up  to  January  1,  1017,  Norway  had 
in  the  same  manner  lost  280  ships  of  375,000  gross  tons.  Some  idea 
of  the  enormous  loss  to  the  country  in  capital  is  given  by  the  amount 
of  war-risk  insurance  paid  during  the  war  on  account  of  loss  of 
ships  and  cargoes.  The  insurance  payments  of  the  Norsk  Varek- 
rigsforsikring  amounted  in  191C  to  about  $30,284,000,  and  in  1917 
the  amount  had  increased  to  about  $120,000,000.'  By  the  end  of  1917 
the  total  losses  directly  caused  by  the  war  amounted  to  714  ships  of 
about  1,100,000  tons. 

In  1917  the  loss  of  ships  reached  such  proportions  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Norwegian  autliorities  to  adopt  some  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remaining  tonnage.  The  principal 
measures  adopted  Avere  the  law  of  June  12, 1917,  forbidding  the  mak- 
ing or  renewal  of  any  shipping  contract  concerning  Norwegian  ships 
without  permission  from  the  Norwegian  authorities,  and  the  law  of 
Jul}^  18,  1917,  fixing  maximum  freights  for  transportation  from  for- 
eign ports  to  Norway.  The  same  law  made  additional  tonnage  avail- 
able by  prohibiting  the  unemployment  of  Norwegian  ships. 

Increased  Freight  Rates — Passenger  Service. 

The  shortage  of  tonnage  as  well  as  the  increase  of  war  risks  nat- 
urally caused  a  large  advance  in  freight  charges.  The  most  remark- 
able increase  was  in  coal  freights  to  Norwegian  ports.  In  this  trade 
the  shipowners  themselves  had  to  cover  the  insurance  premiums  at 
extraordinary  rates.  Bergen  shipow'ners  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  war,  having  lost  85  ships  of  about  152,000  gross  tons, 
which  left  on  January  1, 1918,  only  179  Bergen  ships  totaling  358,580 
gross  tons.  As  but  a  few  of  these  ships  can  be  replaced  during  the 
war,  Bergen  is  consequently  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
income,  many  seamen  are  thrown  out  of  emploA'ment,  and  economic 
conditions  have  become  quite  critical. 

One  of  the  heaviest  losers  in  point  of  revenue  as  well  as  in  tonna^^e 
is  Det  Bergenske  Dampskibsselskap,  which  during  the  year  lost  eight 
ships,  six  of  wdiich  were  sunk  by  German  submarines,  one  taken  as  a 
l^rize,  and  another  destroyed  by  fire  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
Its  rjivenue  was  also  considerably  reduced  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  regular  line  between  Bergen,  Stavanger,  and  Newcastle,  England. 
The  passenger  traffic  between  Norway  and  Great  Britain  is  now  con- 
trolled exclusively  l)y  the  British  (government,  wliich  has  dispatch 
boats  running  to  and  from  Bergen  several  times  a  month.  Since  the 
loss  by  accident  of  the  KnstkiniafjorfL  the  Norw^egian-America  Line 
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has  had  only  the  Bcrgcnsfjord  carrying  passengers  between  Xoiway 

and  the  T.^nited  States. 

Cod  Fisheries  and  their  Products. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  catches  of  cod  akmg  the  Avestern  coast  of 
K'orway  amounted  to  about  8,000.000  in  1917,  17,000,000  in  1916, 
19,500,000  in  1915,  and  25,800,000  in  1914.  During  the  1918  season, 
Avhich  ended  in  AlaA^,  the  total  catches  on  the  western  coast  amounted 
to  about  G,000.000j  of  which  about  3,750,000  were  caught  in  the 
Eomsdal  district,  and  the  remainder  south  of  Stadt,  1,900,000  being 
caught  in  the  northern  Bergenhus  district. 

Norway's  catch  of  codfish  in  1917  was  only  27,700,000,  as  compared 
with  51.400,000  in  1916,  which  was  consideral)lv  below  the  average 
(about  77,000,000  for  the  period  1911-1915).  The  amount  of  roe  ob- 
tained was  1,640,000  gallons  in  1916  and  753,600  gallons  in  1917.  and 
of  cod-liver  oil  1,587,000  and  981,000  gallons  in  1916  and  1917, 
respectivel3\ 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  maximum  prices  of  dried  fish,  most  of 
the  cod  was  salted  and  only  a  small  quantity  dried.  Of  the  quantity 
caught  in  the  Lofoten  district  the  greater  part  was  bought  by  specu- 
lators for  exportation  as  salted  fish. 

The  quantity  caught  in  the  dill'erent  districts  during  the  past  two 
years  was  as  follows : 


Districts. 

1016 

1917 

Districts. 

1016 

1917 

Finmarkon: 

Number. 

1,286.000 
9, 946,  ono 
669,000 
14,400,000 
1,105,000 

Number. 

589, 000 
6,:UT,000 

418,000 
9, 200, 000 

289,000 

Helseland  and  Saltcn 

Troudh  ji^m 

Number. 
2,:«?!,000 
4, 548, 000 
11,918,000 
5,  l:i2, 000 

Number. 

761,000 
2  095  000 

Spring  fisheries 

Romsda! 

5  213  000 

Bera;cnlius 

2,854,000 

TcLal 

51,397,000 

27,736  000 

Maximum  Fish  Prices  Fixed. 

As  maximum  prices  have  been  fixed  for  all  kinds  of  prepared  fish, 
the  fishermen  have  been  able  to  obtain  practically  as  high  prices  for 
fresh  fish,  owing  to  the  small  quantities  of  fish  caught,  and  the  pre- 
pared-fish industry  has  offered  little  inducemei'it  for  investment.  Of 
the  25,000,000  fish  salted  at  the  fisheries,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  was  sold  and  exported. 

The  maximum  wholesale  prices  for  salted  cod  were  7  to  8  cents 
and  for  dried  cod  16  cents  per  pound.  The  maximum  prices  for  dried 
cod  were  17  to  20  cents,  and  for  coalfish  and  haddock  13  cents 
per  pound.  The  British  purchasing  agency  not  having  taken  the 
quantity  of  dried  fish  available  under  the  agreement  with  Norway, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  owners  thereof  to  store  the  stocks  on  hand 
for  their  own  account  and  risk  until  an  agreement  could  be  made 
with  the  Norwegian  Government  to  take  over  the  same.  The  Gov- 
ernment  having  decided  to  take  over  the  unsold  stocks  of  dried  fish, 
the  owners  are  thus  able  to  disburden  themselves  without  suffering 
heavy  losses. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  fresh  fish  and  meat  and  the  scarcity 
of  food  products  in  general,  the  domestic  consumption  of  dried  fish 
is  increasing,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  product  is  now 
being  disposed  of  in  Norway.    During  the  past  year  practically  all 
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of  the  yalted  aiul  dried  ftsU  exported  has  gone  through  the  British 
and  German  purchasing  agencies  in  Norway,  and  the  private  ex- 
porters have  been  practically  put  out  of  business. 
Cod-Xiver  Oil  aud  Roe. 

During  the  iirst  three  (luarters  of  1017  nearly  all  the  output  of  cod- 
liver  oil  was  pureiuised  for  foreign  accounts.  However,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  Norwegian  Government  established  a  monopoly 
in  the  purchase  of  all  kinds  of  fats,  so  that  practically  all  the  old 
stocks  of  cod-liver  oil  are  believed  to  have  l^een  purchased  by  the 
State  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  fishing  season.  The  maximum 
wholesale  prices  of  cod-liver  oil  vary  from  20  to  33  cents  per  pound. 

Of  the  codfish  roe  ])urchased  in  1917,  about  one-half  is  supposed 
to  have  becTi  bought  by  the  canning  factoi'ies,  to  be  preserved  for 
use  as  food.  The  dried  roe  can  be  ground  into  Hour  and  as  such 
used  as  an  ingredient  of  the  standard  Avar  bread,  and  its  value  under 
present  cir(,'unistances  is  already  well  recognized  in  Norway.  The 
roe  not  used  by  the  canning  factories  is  believed  to  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  foreign  purchasers  at  the  niaxhnum  prices,  Avhich  are 
about  $18.65  per  barrel  for  cod  roe  and  $15,55  for  coalfish  roe. 

Herring  Fisheries  and  their  Products. 

According  to  the  official  reports  the  herring  fislieries  have  had 
better  success  in  1917  than  the  cod  fisheries.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Norway  the  herring  fisheries  extend  from  Egersund  (37  miles 
south  of  Stavanger)  to  Nordfjord  (about  125  miles  north  of  Bergen). 
On  this  coast  the  herring-fishing  season  lasts  from  about  the  middle 
of  November  until  the  middle  of  March.  During  the  season  1916-17 
the  total  catch  was  estimated  at  937,000  barrels  (a  barrel  of  fresh 
herring  weighs  220  to  225  avoirdupois  ]3ounds),  as  compared  with 
892,000  barrels  in  1915-10,  and  about  650,000  barrels  in  1914-15. 
Before  1915  the  annual  catch  averaged  about  325,000  barrels. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  price  obtained  by  fishermen  for 
fresh  large  herring  (storsild)  w^as  $8  per  barrel,  as  compared  with 
$10  the  preceding  season.  Accordingly,  the  total  value  of  the  catch 
has  been  estiuuded  at  $7,65(>,000,  against  about  $8,350,000  in  1915-16. 
In  1914-15  ihc  value  v\as  about  $1,600,000,  and  in  former  years  from 
$800,000  to  $1,000,000.  For  a  time  the  trawlers  had  \roublo  in 
obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  bunker  coal,  but  it  appears  that  this 
difficulty  has  now  been  settled. 

For  the  speculators  in  salted  herring  the  season  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful. The  maximmn  price  nov,-  fixed  for  salted  large  herring  is 
$16  per  bai'rel.  Tiic  price  of  fresh  large  herring  was  $8.25  per 
barrel,  which  together  with  the  high  cost  of  empty  bai'rels  and  otlier 
abnormally  heavy  expenses  caused  by  the  Avar,  prevented  (hose  in- 
terested in  salt  herring  from  earning  the  customary  ))Vofits. 
Spring-Kerrjng  Fisheries  Most  Profitable. 

In  1917  the  i^juall  or  ;-:priag-hcrring  fisheries  yielded  larger  returns 
than  ever.  The  total  catch  Avas  1,723,000  barrels,  as  comi)ared  Avith 
1.235,000  barrels  in  1916.  Slightly  over  half  the  quantity  Avas  caught 
in  gill  nets,  the  remainder  in  dragnets.  The  catch  Avas  estimated  at 
1,430,000  barrels  in  the  South  Bergenhus  district  and  200,000  in  the 
North  Bergenhus  district.  Of  the  1917  spring  herring,  1.500,000 
barrels  AA'ere  salted,  as  against  about  1,000,000  barrels  in  1910.    The 
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total  value  of  the  spring-herring  catch  in  1917  Avas  about  $7,200,000, 
as  compared  Avith  $10,700,000  in  1916,  $1,700,000  in  1915,  and  from 
$000,000  to  $800,000  in  fornicr  years. 

In  1917  the  price  paid  for  fresh  small  herring  to  be  salted  was 
about  $7."25  per  barrel  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  This  price 
was  reduced  in  February  to  about  $5.20  per  barrel  and  later  on  raised 
to  about  $6  per  barrel.  Prices  quoted  for  salted  herring  were  from 
$8  to  $9.G0  per  barrel  (a  barrel  of  salted  herring,  packed  for  ex- 
port, weighs  242  avoirdupois  pounds).  Salted  herring  was  sold  to 
the  foreign  purchasers  (British  and  German  purchasing  agencies) 
at  the  present  maximum  prices,  namely,  for  large  herring  $1G,  and 
for  small  or  spring  herring  $13.33  per  barrel  packed  for  export. 
During  the  first  part  of  1917  good  profits  were  realized  from  the 
herring  fisheries  on  account  of  the  favorable  working  conditions 
established  bj^  the  agreement,  with  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  said  that 
these  conditions  toward  the  end  of  the  year  became  unfavorable. 

Canned  Fish  Exported  to  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  available  ships,  the  difRculties  in  procuring 
petroleum  and  bunker  coal,  the  abnormal  expenses  of  equipment,  the 
risks  of  the  voyage,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  permitted  to  bring 
the  catches  to  Norway,  the  Norwegians  fished  only  in  home  Avaters. 

The  fat-herring  fisheries  also  were  disappointing.  Of  the  total 
quantity  caught — 299,000  barrels — the  greater  part  Avas  small  herring, 
aA'eraging  from  10  to  15  fish  per  pound,  Avhich  size  under  usual  con- 
ditions Avould  not  be  suitable  for  salting.  This  j'ear  salted  fat  her- 
ring has  been  sold  at  the  maximum  price  of  $16  per  barrel. 

Of  the  annual  catch  the  canning  factories  have  consumed  about 
28,600  barrels,  and  the  herring-oil  factories  about  78,000  barrels. 
Naturally,  the  activities  in  the  fish-salting  industry  haA'e  been  limited 
by  the  high  prices  of  salt  and  barrels  as  well  as  by  the  fixing  of 
maximum  prices  which  were  considered  too  low  by  the  trade. 

The  export  of  canned  fish  from  Bergen  amounted  to  8,677  metric 
tons  in  1917,  as  against  7.061  tons  in  1916.  Most  of  this  Avas  exported 
to  Germany,  as  nearly  all  the  canning  factories  in  Bergen  prepare 
fish  for  the  German  market.  They  have  been  in  operation  during 
the  past  year,  and  have  been  supplied  Avith  tin  cans  by  the  Bergens 
Bliktrykkeri  (Bergen  Tin  Stamping  Mill),  Avhich  obtains  tin  plate 
from  Germany,  and  also  buys  up  used  tin  cans  and  similar  waste  ma- 
terial. The  suspension  of  exports  of  canned  fish  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  resulted  in  the  closing  doAvn  of  some  of  the  factories  in  the 
district  Avhich  had  been  supplying  that  trade.  During  the  past  year  the 
NorAvegian  canning  industry  has  had  to  contend  Avith  a  shortage  in 
tin  plate  and  olive  oil,  as  imj^orts  Avere  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. The  industry  A\'as  also  affected  by  tlic  reduction  in  catches 
due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  fishing  boats,  steam  and 
motor,  in  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of  coal  and  petroleum. 

Grain  and  Flour — Rationing  in  Effect. 

During  the  first  half  of  1917  the  import  of  grain  and  flour  was 
free,  so  that,  OAving  to  advancing  prices  and  higher  ocean  freights, 
the  NorAvegian  importers  realized  large  profits  until  maximum  prices 
were  fixed  by  the  (government.  In  the  autumn  the  Government  es- 
tablished a  State  monopoly  of  the  im})ortation  and  milling  of  grain, 
also  of  the  sale  or  distribution  of  flour.    Since  then  the  bakers,  con- 
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fectioneis,  and  private  consumers  have  been  able  to  obtain  flour  only 
from  the  public  provisioning  commissions,  Avliich  are  imder  State 
control. 

The  rationing  of  bread  went  into  effect  January-  1,  1918,  at  which 
time  Bergen  stocks  of  grain,  meal,  Hour,  and  baked  goods  amounted 
to  12,539,370  pounds.  The  bread  rationed  is  the  t3'pical  war  com- 
posite of  the  flours  which  haijpen  to  be  available,  principally  whole 
wheat,  rye,  barle}',  and  oat  flour.  The  baking  of  white  bread  and 
rolls  had  been  stopped  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  imj^orts  into  Bergen  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  grain  and  flour  were  as  follows : 


Cereals. 

1016 

1917 

Bar!ev . .  . 

Pounds. 
44,612,073 
55,9S0,667 
13,108,347 
170,854,075 

1 ,  54P,  393 
52,494,833 

Poundn. 
37,507,910 
.56  152,635 

Wheat 

Maize 

31  6p8,070 

live : 

99  361  763 

11  ye  flour . 

'546,300 
39,815,e5S 

Wheat  flour 

Government  Control  of  Foodstuffs. 

According  to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  British  and  Nor- 
wegian Governments  earlv  in  1917,  the  imports  of  coffee  into  Norway 
were  not  to  exceed  the  average  quantities  imported  in  1911,  191"2,  and 
1913,  However,  owing  to  the  large  stocks  still  on  hand  from  the 
great  quantities  imported  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
there  Avas  no  suffering  from  the  reduction  in  1917,  the  imports  for 
that  year  amounting  to  only  5,903,037  pounds,  against  9,814,218 
pounds  in  191G.  After  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  the  coffee  agreement  was  canceled  and  coffee  imports  were  sfSl 
further  reduced.  Owing  to  dwindling  stocks  coffee  was  also  included 
in  the  rationing  system  established  on  January  1,  1918,  at  which  time 
it  was  estimated  that  Norway  had  enough  coffee  to  last  four  or  five 
months,  if  no  additional  supplies  vrere  received  from  abroad.  At 
that  time  Bergen  stocks  of  coffee  amounted  to  1.981,047  pounds. 

The  Government  also  took  over  in  1917  tlie  importation  of  and 
trade  in  sugar.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  regular  im- 
porters were  still  receiving  shipments  from  abroad,  but  at  increasing- 
prices.  The  imports  of  sugar  into  Norway  decreased  from  17,543,885 
pounds  in  1910  to  15,505.172  pounds  in  1917.  Even  with  maximum 
prices  on  sugar  the  importers  were  able  to  make  reasonable  profits. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  food-control  bureau  of  Bergen,  this 
city  had  in  stock  2,418,033  pounds  of  sugar  on  January-  1,  1918,  since 
when  sugar  has  been  rationed  to  the  public. 

When  the  Government  took  over  the  control  of  grain,  cereals,  etc., 
the  stocks  of  rice  in  the  mills  were  also  requisitioned.  The  small 
supplies  of  rice,  sago,  and  dried  peas  and  beans  still  to  be  had  in 
some  of  the  retail  shops  brought  exceedingly  high  prices,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year  local  stocks  were  practically  sold  out.  Norwegian 
chocolate  factories  were  not  permitted  to  manufacture  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  what  they  produced  in  1916,  so  the  merchants,  by  the  end 
of  1917,  had  in  stock  only  about  half  of  the  quantities  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa  on  hand  in  previous  years  at  that  time.  Local  stocks  of 
tea  also  dwindled  considerably  during  the  j'ear. 
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Shipments  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruit,  piircliasod  by  Xorwcgian 
iiiiportjcrs  in  California  were  first  unloaded  in  England,  but  after- 
wards released  and  delivered  here  in  the  autumn  of  1917.  Reiail 
prices  of  the  fruit  in  Bergen  were  higher  than  ever,  owing  to  the 
expenses  in  England,  increased  freights,  and  other  conditions.  Im- 
ports of  sii'up  were  considerably  limited  in  1917,  decreasing  from 
9,750,505  pounds  in  191G  to  3,005,937  pounds  during  the  past  year, 
and  prices  advanced,  owing  to  dwindling  stocks.  The  reduced  im- 
ports made  it  a  very  unsatisfactory  year  for  the  grocers,  and  their 
trade  was  further  restricted  by  governmental  regulations. 

Margarine  and  Substitutes. 

Owing  to  the  limited  importation  of  raw  materials  under  the 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  NorAvegian  margarine  factories  dur- 
ing the  earl}'  part  of  the  year  were  not  able  to  supply  the  demands  of 
their  customers.  The  factories,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  10 
per'cent  more  raw  material  than  the  quantity  originally  agreed  upon. 
All  imports  for  these  factories  were  controlled  by  the  import  associa- 
tion formed  under  Government  auspices  for  that  purpose.  The 
enormous  advance  in  the  prices  of  raw-materials,  freight,  wages,  and 
war-risk  insurance  have  caused  the  prices  of  margarine  to  increaso 
steadily.  In  November,  1917,  maximum  prices,  about  lOi  cents 
higher  than  those  the  factories  had  charged  before  that  time,  were 
fixed  by  the  Government.  It  appears  that  margarine  is  the  only 
food  product  on  which  the  maxinuim  prices  fixed  were  higher  than 
the  day's  market  price.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
turnover  was  higher  than  the  same  period  in  191G,  but  later  on  the 
factories,  on  account  of  limited  supplies,  were  obliged  to  ration  their 
customers,  deliveries  being  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  each  order,  so 
that  the  total  turnover  hardly  exceeded  that  of  191G. 

In  November  a  committee  on  fats  was  organized  in  order  to  make 
experiments  in  the  use  of  v.diale  and  cod-liver  oil  as  a  substitute  for 
imported  materials  in  the  inanufacture  of  margarine.  These  experi- 
ments led  to  the  manufacture  of  Stats  margarine,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  natural  butter  and  fish  oil.  It  is  not  palatable  to  eat  with  bread, 
but  is  suitable  for  frying. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Goods. 

During  thp  early  part  of  1917  the  imports  of  cotton  into  Norway 
were  sufficient,  but  after  the  American  and  British  export  prohibition 
went  into  effect,  stocks  could  not  be  replenished,  and  some  of  the  fac- 
tories had  to  reduce  the  output  in  order  to  em.ploy  their  vrorkmen  as 
long  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  imports  and  to  other  diffi- 
culties, cotton  prices  increased  about  100  per  cent  during  the  year. 
Retail  prices  of  cotton  goods  advanced  still  more,  because  of  dwin- 
dling stocks  and  the  uncertainty  of  ability  to  replenish  them  in  the 
near  future. 

After  May,  1917,  when  Great  Britain  discontinued  the  ex]")ort  of 
wool  and  woolen  j-arn  to  Norway,  conditions  in  that  trade  became 
very  serious.  Norwegian  wool  was  sold  at  exorbitant  prices,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  foreign-groAvn  wool,  until  the  National  Depart- 
ment for  Supply  of  Industries  started  to  rejrnlate  the  sale  by  fixing 
maximum  prices  and  by  introducing  a  system  of  rationing  oi-  dis- 
tribution through  the  textile  control.     The  woolen-goods  factories 
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were  obliged  to  recluco  their  output  because  of  their  inability  to  ob- 
tain the  stocks  of  wool,  shoddy,  and  yarn  stored  in  England  and 
South  Ainerica  for  account  of  Norwegian  firms,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  don:iostic  supplies. 

Increased  Prices  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Cordage. 

Higher  charges  for  raw  materials,  ocean  freight,  and  insurance 
caused  the  prices  of  dry  goods  in  Bergen  to  continually  advance  in 
1917._  Another  rise  in  prices  here  resulted  from  the  British  export 
prohibition  which  went  into  effect  October  6.  The  principal  Bergen 
mercl/ants  had  enough  dry  goods  in  stock  during  the  year  to  supply 
their  customers.  However,  ov^'ing  to  the  rather  small  stock  of  linen 
goods,  long  cloth,  v.'hite  goods,  and  cotton  thread,  they  have  had  to 
introduce  voluntarily  i]v.^  rationing  system  in  supplying  the  retail 
merchants,  and  the  latier  ha^e  likewise  been  rationing  their  cus- 
tomers. The  present  exorbitan.t  prices  of  all  kinds  of  textile  goods 
have  been  brought  about  not  only  hj  the  high  cost  of  raw  mateiials 
and  imported  finished  goods,  but  also  by  the  greatly  increased 
operating  expenses  of  clomestic  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
consequence  of  higher  taxes,  salaries,  and  wages,  excessi\c^  ]n'iees  of 
fuel,  etc.,  during  the  war. 

The  cordage  factories  in  Bergen  and  elsewhere  have  also  been 
short  of  raw  materials  during  the  past  year.  They  depended  largely 
upon  hemp  imported  through  England,  and  large  quantities  were 
purchased  and  stored  in  that  country,  but  on  account  of  tlie  difficulty 
in  obtaining  British  export  licenses  only  a  few  lots  were  imported 
into  Norway  during  the  yesxv.  Small  quantities  were  imported  from 
Italy  until  that  country  also  suspended  the  issuance  of  export 
licenses.  In  the  early  part  of  1017  large  supplies  of  hemp  were  pro- 
cured from  Russia,  but  imports  therefrom  ceased  when  the  revolu- 
tion disorganized  the  commerce  and  industries  of  that  country.  In 
consequence  of  the  greatly  reduced  imports,  domestic  stocks  of  hemp 
were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  normal  manufacture  of  cordage  in 
Norway,  so  that  even  the  reduced  demands  of  the  fisheries  could  not 
be  fully  supplied.  Naturally  the  prices  of  both  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  cordage  steadily  advanced  throughout  the  year. 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather,  and  ^hoes — Tanning  Material. 

Under  normal  conditions  hides  and  skins  are  exported  from  Nor- 
v\ay.  Until  the  export  prohibitions  went  into  effect  large  quantities 
of  hides,  skins,  and  leather  were  exported  to  Germany,  where  they 
commanded  the  highest  prices.  Exports  were  inconsiderable  to  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  lower  prices  in  that  country.  Imports 
of  hides  and  tanning  extracts  were  normal  until  the  British-Ameri- 
can blockade  went, into  effect.  With  the  discontinuance  of  imports 
there  was  considerable  increase  in  the  domestic  consumption  of  Nor- 
wegian hides  and  skins,  the  prices  of  Avhich  doubled.  There  was 
also  a  great  demand  for  skins  of  fox,  otter,  marten,  and  ermine, 
especially  for  the  domestic  market.  As  box  calf,  vici  kid,  and  other 
finished  leather  for  fine-quality  shoes  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  the  discontinuance  of  such  imports  into  Norway  restricted 
the  domestic  shoe  factories  to  the  use  of  the  heavier  home  leather. 
Consequently  even  the  prices  of  Norwegian-made  shoes  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  scarcitj^  of  tan- 
ning material  and  the  insufficient  number  of  skilled  tanners  and  shoe- 
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milkers,  neither  tlie  laiineries  nor  the  slioo  factories  luno  been  aUlo 
to  supply  the  denuuid  for  their  products.  The  most  serious  diffi- 
culty is  the  inability  to  import  tanninjy  materials,  as  only  5  per  cent 
of  tiie  requiremejits  are  produced  in  Norway.  Unless  the  latter  con- 
dition be  soon  remedied,  complete  staguation  in  the  tannin<>-  and 
shoe-manufacturing  trade  is  ine\'itable. 
Imports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

As  Norway  is  dependent  upon  foreign  countries,  especially  Eng- 
land, for  the  coal  and  coke  required  for  steam  transportation,  numu- 
facturing,  and  heating,  the  year  IDlT  began  Avith  difficidties  because 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Government  on  December  Bl, 
1910,  prohibiting  the  export  of  these  fuels  to  Norway.  Of  course^ 
this  prohibition  was  modified  by  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  for 
coal  to  be  used  in  certain  industries,  the  products  of  which  were  of 
special  importance  to  Great  Britain.  This  prohibition  was  removed, 
however,  on  February  19,  1917,  after  which  the  importation  of  coal 
and  coke  was  more  regidar,  but  had  to  contend  with  many  difficul- 
ties, the  chief  of  which  was  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  colliers  convoyed. 

Prices  for  superior  Blyth  and  Tj^ne  (jualities  were  about  ^.S  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  until  the  British  Government,  on  June  28,  1917,  fixed  tho 
price  at  $7.50  per  ton,  to  which  price  Bergen  importers  added  at 
least  5  per  cent  profit,  plus  one-third  of  5  per  cent  shipping  commis- 
sion of  the  current  freight.  As  the  freight  at  that  time  was  about 
$G0  per  ton,  delivery  prices  were  accordingly  advanced  until  for  the 
ordinary  consu-mer  they  were  almost  prohibitive.  On  October  12 
the  f.  o.  b.  price  was  advanced  to  over  $8  per  ton,  at  which  it  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  tlie  year. 
Establishment  of  MaximnKi  Freight  Eates. 

While  f.  o.  b.  prices  of  coal  and  coke  did  not  fluciiuue  iuuch  during 
the  year,  freight  charges  advanced  to  unheard-of  figures.  In  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1917,  freight  on  coal  was  not  over  $10  per  ton, 
but  with  the  removal  of  the  British  export  prohibition  and  the  in- 
troduction by  the  Germans  of  ruthless  subnuirine  warfare,  ocean 
freights  advanced  rapidly  until  thej  reached  in  June  and  July,  1917, 
the  collossal  rate  of  $67  per  ton  on  coal  transported  from  British 
ports  to  Bergen.  Maximum  freights  were  fixed  on  August  1,  affect- 
ing Norwegian  as  well  as  Britisli  tonnage,  and  British  ships  took 
over  the  transportation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  imported  from 
England  into  Norway.  For  Norwegian  vessels  the  freight  was 
fixed  at  $44.22  per  ton  on  coal  and  $54.94  on  coke;  and  for  British 
ships,  $42.88  and  $53.00,  respectively.  On  November  1  freights 
were  further  reduced  for  Norvregian  ships  to  $40.20  per  ton  on 
coal  and  $50.92  on  coke;  and  for  British  ships,  $38.80  and  $49.58, 
respectively.  Since  the  establishment  of  maxiyiium  freights  the 
transportation  of  coal  and  coke  from  England  to  Bergen  has  been 
made  bv  British  ships.  In  1917  Bergen  imported  174,151  tons  of 
coal  anc\  8,011  tons  of  coke,  against  305,015  tons  of  coal  and  14,714 
tons  of  coke  in  1910. 

Declared  ExpoFts  to  the  United  States. 

There  "was  a  decrease  of  $609,070  in  the  value  of  the  exports  de- 
clared at  the  Bergen  consulate  for  the  United  States  in  1917  com- 
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pared  witli  1916.     The  qiumtity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  during  these  two  j'ears  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1910 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cheese 

. pounds. . 

34, 995 

631 ,  201 
6, 550 
69, 027 
2,873 
29, 4G2 
2,251,267 
61,205 

S11,3S5 

163,037 

211 

11,674 

425 

62,171 

569, 051 

208, 021 

39,  £01 

FLib: 

Cod,  dried,  salted,  orsmolied 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

HtrriJig 

Sardines  packed  in  oil,  etc.,  in  tins 

606,271 

545,539 

Other 

104, 100 

1,103 

259, 654 

58,140 

21,575 
7  655 

H  i  dss  and  skins,  raw  and  uncurcd 

Oil,  cod-liver 

All  other 

pounds.. 

gallons.. 

143! 431 

176; 022 
2,608 

Total 

1,065,C06 

3S6  s:;o 

STAVANGER. 

By  Consul  Henry  C.  A.  Daiiim. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  Norway's  foreign  commerce  increased 
steadily  during  the  year.  America's  entry  into  the  war  and  its  regu- 
lation of  exports  and  imports  affected  this  country  seriously.  Ee- 
strictions  imposed  by  the  belligerent  powers  already  existed,  and 
many  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  importing  and  exporting. 
The  high  freight  and  insurance  rates  and  the  constant  decrease  in 
available  tonnage  reduced  foreign  commerce  to  a  minimum.  Short- 
age of  almost  every  article  of  necessity  exists  and  in  conquence  high 
prices  prevail,  and  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  all  classes  of  raw 
material  and  merchandise.  It  was  hoped  that  the  long-looked-for 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway  would  relieve  the 
serious  situation,  and  much  impatience  and  concern  was  felt  when 
the  end  of  the  year  arrived  without  the  agreement  having  been 
effected. 
Declared  Exports  to  tlie  TTnited  States. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  consist  chiefly  of 
canned  fish.  There  was  a  large  decrease  due  to  the  high  prices  asked 
b,y  the  canners,  necessitated  by  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Below  is  a  statement  of  declared  exports  from  Stavanger  to 
the  United  States  for  1917  with  the  figures  for  1916  given  as  com- 
parison : 


Articles. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1917 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Calfskins 

Fish; 

In  oil,  etc.,  sardines. 
In  tin  pack  sees — 

Anchovies 

Appetitsild 

Fish  halls 

ncrrin-r 

J.fael.erol 

Other 

Pickled  or  salted — 

Herring 

Mackerel 

All  other 


44,850 
39,CC9 
142,.'>.54 
727, 108 
80, 526 
4,120 

144,375 
350,310 


Total. 


-SSS2,3S4 

4,671 
5, 836 
10,419 
07,869 
7,810 
408 

7, 475 

28, 185 

4,378 

1,019,435 


311,949 
1, 912, 107 


$196,358 
325,632 


17,842 
SO,  927 

2,075 
8,402 

303,091 

31,429 

1,331,216 

40,000 

810 
004,706 
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risheries  and  the  Fisli- Packing  Industry. 

The  chief  industries  ol'  Stavanger  are  fishing  and  the  preserving  of 
iish  by  canning,  salting,  smoking,  and  drying.  The  sardine-canning 
industry  is  centered  here,  as  a  largo  proportion  of  Nor\Ya3''s  herring 
catch  comes  from  the  waters  in  the  district  and  is  packed  in  Stavan- 
ger, Ilaugesund,  and  other  places  in  Stavanger  Amt.  The  fishing 
and  fish-preserving  industry  is,  therefore,  the  barometer  of  trade 
for  the  district,  as  its  prosperity  depends  largely  upon  the  industry. 
Many  difficulties  were  experienced  in  1917,  due  to  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war  and  by  labor  conditions.  On  one  hand,  the  fish- 
ers and  canners  vrere  handicapped  by  scarcity  of  material,  fuel  oils 
for  operating  the  vessels,  and  tin  plate  and  olive  oil  for  canning,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  operations  were  interrupted  by  strikes.  The  fish- 
ermen struck  for  higher  prices  for  their  catch  and  factory  hands  for 
higher  wages  and  other  advantages. 

Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  Vvhole,  the  year  was  fairly  satisfactory 
owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  for  the  products,  which  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  A  ninnber  of  new  factories 
were  established  because  of  the  excellent  returns  for  1915  and  1916, 
and  because  conditions  earlier  in  the  yenv  seemed  so  favorable  that  it 
was  easy  to  raise  capital  for  new  establishments,  and  a  boom  spirit 
pre\'ailed.  Seven  new  companies  were  organized  in  Stavanger,  rep- 
resenting a  total  capital  of  809,000  crowns  ($210,812).  Eight  com- 
panies increased  their  capital  to  a  total  of  810,000  crowns  ($217,080). 
One  company,  .the  Norcanners  (Ltd.)  increased  its  capital  from 
1,000,000  to  5,000,000  crowns  ($208,000  to  $1,310,000),  but  this  firm 
is  not  concerned  with  canning  alone;  it  also  carries  on  an  extended 
import  and  export  business. 
The  Sardine  Gatch. 

The  year  1917  opened  with  a  record  catch  of  spring  herring.  The 
season  is  from  January  to  April  and  is  an  important  event  in  this 
section  of  Norway  and  one  source  of  its  wealth.  The  herring  catch 
on  the  rrest  coast  amounted  to  1.310,450  maal  [1  niaal  (capacitj^j^loS 
quarts]  and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5.52  per  maal,  producing  a 
total  of  $7,206,804;  1,205,450  maal  were  salted,  and  the  remainder 
sold  fresh,  kippered,  or  preserved  in  other  way^'.  f  Jreat  Britain  pur- 
chased most  of  the  fish,  some  went  to  Germany  and  other  countries, 
and  the  remainder  w'as  consumed  or  stored  for  consumption  in  Nor- 
^ay. 

The  brisling  fishing  season  begins  in  June  and  is  at  its  height  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  This  fish  furnishes  the  raw  material  for 
the  product  known  in  the  American  market  as  Norwegian  sardines. 
Small  herring  and  a  mixture  of  brisling  and  small  lierring  (bland- 
ing)  are  also  canned  as  cheaper  grades  of  sardines.  The  table  below 
gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  raw  material  brought  to  the 
Stavanger  canneries  during  1917,  as  compared  with  1916: 


Kinds. 

191C 

1917 

Skjeppcs.o 

Value. 

Skjcppes.a 

Value. 

Brislin?  (sprats) 

270, 975 
357, 3.55 
550, 075 

5529,733 
405,408 
851,347 

401,640 
2.32, 210 
217, 845 

8789,005 

215,  .S94 

Small  liprrin? 

Bianding  (brisling  and  small  herring  mixed) 

274, 806 

Total 

1,  I7S,  405 

1, 7S0, 403 

851, 095 

1,279  403 

a  A  skjeppc=21.13  quarts. 
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Fish  Shipments  to  America. 

The  total  quantity  of  fish  shipments  for  1917  was  about  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  1916,  the  decrease  being  due  to  strikes  of  tlie  fisljer- 
men,  lack  of  fuel  oil  for  the  boats,  and  scarcity  of  packing  material. 
The  value,  however,  of  the  1917  catch  is  proportionally  higher,  owing 
to  higher  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  and  for  transportation.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Stavanger  factories  put  up  about  40,000,000  cans 
of  brisling,  9.360,000  cans  of  small  herring,  and  17,640,000  cans  of 
blanding,'a  total  of  about  67,000,000  cans. 

In  normal  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  Stavanger  canned  fish 
was  sold  to  America,  but  shipments  to  that  country  have  fallen  off 
considerably  since  1914,  and  were  much  less  in  1917  than  in  previous 
years  because  the  prices  asked  were  too  high  to  interest  American 
buyers.  In  1914  the  declared  value  of  sardines  shipped  to  the  United 
States  was  $1,367,959;  in  1915,  $781,403;  in  1910,  $882,384;  and  in 
1917,  $325,632. 

During  the  fall  of  1917  negotiations  vv'ere  being  carried  on  with  the 
British  authorities  for  the  sale  of  the  large  stock  of  canned  fish  in  the 
hands  of  the  packers,  but  the  prices  demanded  were  unacceptable 
and  no  agreement  was  reached.  Considerable  quantities  of  fish  in  oil 
were  purchased  by  various  municipalities  in  Norway  to  be  held  as 
a  reserve  against  food  shortage,  especially  a  shortage  of  fats.  It  was 
also  urged  that  the  State  ])urchase  large  stocks  of  canned  fish,  but  this 
was  not  done  until  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

So-called  "  White  "  and  "  Black  "  Packers^Research  Laboratory. 

While  the  so-called  "  white  "'  packers,  members  of  the  Canners'  Im- 
port Union,  who  in  return  for  supplies  of  tin  plate,  olive  oil,  and  other 
necessities,  agreed  not  to  sell  their  products  to  the  Central  Powers, 
were  working  under  difficulties — scarcity  of  fuel  oil  and  packing  ma- 
terial, and  lack  of  a  market  for  their  products — the  so-called  "  bUick  "' 
packers,  who  sold  their  output  to  the  Central  Powers,  seemed  to  be  bet- 
ter situated.  They  were  furnished  coal,  fuel  oil,  and  packing  mate- 
rial by  Germany  and  received  a  good  price  for  their  entire  production. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  apparent  that  in  the 
future  greater  difficulties  would  be  encountered.  Since  Norway  has 
agreed  to  limit  the  amount  of  fish  products  to  be  sold  to  the  Central 
Powers  to  48,000  tons  a  year,  many  of  the  "  black  "  packers  will  not 
be  able  to  secure  any  contracts  and  others  onl}'^  for  limited  quantities. 

In  July,  1917,  there  was  organized  at  Stavanger  a  national  associa- 
tion of  fish  canners  to  take  the  place  of  various  local  and  sectional 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  organiza- 
tion will  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  for  research  relative 
to  the  canning  industry,  which  will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

Shipping  and  Transportation  Facilities. 

Next  to  fishing  and  fish  preserving,  shipping  is  the  most  important 
industry  of  the  Stavanger  district.  The  town  of  Haugcsund,  with 
123  vessels,  stands  third  in  rank  among  the  ports  of  Norway  in  tho 
number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds,  including  motor-driven,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  being  outranked  only  by  Christiania  with  379 
vessels  and  Bergen  v.-ith  344  vessels.  Haugesund  holds  seventh  place 
in  net  tonnage  of  these  vessels  with  97.214  tons,  and  stands  fourth 
in  earnings  with  78,295,000  crowns  ($20,983,060) .     Of  steamships  and 
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sailing  vessels,  Hiuigosimd  owns  102,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  174,598, 
and  Stavanger  owns  G2,  aggregating  45,053  gross  tons.  At  the  close 
of  1917  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  Norway  were  1,600  ships  with 
aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  1,990,214.  Stavanger  lost  38  steam 
and  sail  vessels  during  the  year  through  acts  of  war,  shipwreck,  or 
sale.  There  were  added  to  Stavanger's  registry  23  vessels,  newly 
constructed  or  through  purchase. 

Shipping-  Stock  Soared. 

In  .spite  of  great  risks  and  losses,  the  shipping  industry  has  proved 
enonuously  profitable  since  the  war  began  and  great  fortunes  have 
been  niade,  not  so  much  by  direct  earnings  as  by  the  increased  value 
of  the  vessels  theniscives.  Ships  now  connnand  a  price  per  ton  many 
times  higlier  than  before  the  war.  -  Speculation  in  ship  shares  is  car- 
ried on  by  many  people,  and  so  far  the  almost  continued  tendency 
toward  higher  values  has  made  this  speculation  a  comparatively  safe 
proposition. 

The  most  striking  example  of  increased  values  and  enormous  gains 
is  the  case  o'f  tlie  A/S  Klosters  Rederi,  which  was  organixed  in  April, 
1915,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  crowns  ($208,000),  The  shares  were 
500  crov.ns  ($134)  each.  Big  dividends  were  earned,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  00  per  cent.  The  company  was  dissolved  in  1917,  ships 
and  contracts  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  share- 
holders, wlio  received  for  each  share  10,100  crowns  ($2,700).  The 
fortunate  shareholders,  therefore,  earned  2,020  per  cent  in  two  yeai's. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  still  remained  some  funds  to  be  divided, 
which  has  been  done  since,  the  total  amount  thus  distri))uted  being 
23,000,000  crowns  ($0,104,000).  The  stock  of  the  Vesthindske  Lloyd 
reached  the  niarket  vahie  of  0,000  crowns  ($1,008)  for  shares  of  500 
crowns  ($134).    Other  companies  are  doing  almost  as  well. 

Shipbuilding- — New  Ships  Requisitioned.  ^ 

A  large  shipj^ard  is  in  the  course  of  construction  and  is  about 
ready  to  lay  keels  of  ships  for  whicli  it  already  has  contracts. 
Building  operations  were  delayed  because  of  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining material  ordered  in  the  United  States.  Another  shipyard 
building  smaller  vessels  and  doing  repair  v.ork  had  a  good  year. 

A  nwaber  of  contracts  w^ero  let  by  Haugesund  and  Stavanger 
firms  for  ships  to  be  built  in  tlie  United  States,  especially  in  Pacific 
coast  yards.  But  America's  entry  into  the  war  and  later  on  its  action 
in  requisitioning  all  larger  ships  in  course  of  construction  in  Ameri- 
can yards  caused  g^nit  disappointment.  l>oth  ports  hud  anticipated 
great  increases  in  tncii-  tonnage  through  Iho  acijuisition  of  the  new 
vessels.  A  lively  trade  in  contracts  was  carried  on  before  America's 
action.  Tliere  were  many  instances  of  coritracts  passing  through  a 
number  of  hands,  with  a  good  profit  in  each  tran-ifer.  The  question 
agitating  the  minds  of  those  who  held  the  contracts  at  the  time  the 
vessels  v\cre  requisitioned  was,  what  compensation  the  United  States 
would  pay,  whether  the  original  contract  price  or  the  price  the  last 
holder  of  the  contracts  paid  for  the  same. 

The  increased  cost  in  connection  with  shipping  counterbalances  the 
increased  earnings  due  to  higl\  freight  rates.  Expenses  for  operating 
vessels,  such  as  cost  of  fuel,  wages  of  seamen,  and  insurance  rates, 
are  enormously  increased.    To  this  must  be  added  the  higli  excess- 
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profit  taxes.    But  upon  tlic  Avhole  the  shipping  industry  is  sho'sving  a 
very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  steadily  decreasing  available  tonnage  is  proving  a  hardship 
for  many  seamen  Avho  are  unable  to  find  employment.  Since  so  large 
a  proportion  of  Norwegian  men  arc  engaged  in  this  occupation  the 
question  is  of  considerable  seriousness. 

Agriculture — Increased  Acreage. 

The  year  produced  a  normal  harvest  of  the  crops  usually  grown  in 
Norway.  Potatoes  yielded  above  the  average,  both  per  acre  and  in 
the  aggregate,  the  latter  due  to  increased  acreage.  The  hay  crop  Avas 
below  normal.  This  section  of  Norway  is  not  an  agricultural  one, 
and  only  small  quantities  of  grain  are  grown,  not  nearly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  district.  Large  areas  are  hilly  and  covered 
with  rocks  and  stones,  making  them  more  adapted  to  dairying  and 
sheep  raising  than  general  farming.  However,  there  is  a  rolling 
stretch  of  land  along  the  sea,  loiown  as  Jaederen,  many  acres  of 
which  could  be  made  available  for  grain  growing. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  1917  with  the  import  of  grain  and 
the  resulting  scarcity  of  food  has  brought  home  to  the  people  the 
necessity  of  increasing  domestic  grain  production.  It  is  believed  that 
with  proper  measures  Stavanger  Amt  (county)  with  its  1GO,000  in- 
habitants (69,000  in  toAvns)  can  produce  its  own  breadstuffs,  but  this 
would  require  several  5^ears'  time.  In  the  meantime  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  allotting  to  each  amt  a  stated  area  which  it  should 
add  to  its  acreage  under  cultivation,  aggregating  1,000,000  maal  [1 
maal  (surface)  =  about  5  acre].  To  the  Stavanger  Amt  are  assigned 
50,000  maal,  and  whether  this  goal  can  be  reached  is  a  question. 
The  principal  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  machinery  and  horses.  The  total 
area  of  available  land  in  the  amt  is  373,240  maal;  of  this  114,550  maal 
were  cultivated  in  1910  ai^d  13S,9S0  maal  in  1916,  an  increase  of  21.33 
per  cent. 

Herds  Reduced — Cheese  and  Butter  Scarce. 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  farmers  have  heretofore 
given  most  attention  to  sheep  raising  and  dairying.  Before  the  Avar 
this  section  produced  large  quantities  of  dairy  products  not  only 
for  domestic  needs,  but  also  for  export.  HoAvever,  oAving  to  the  fact 
that  the  importation  of  concentrated  feedstuffs  became  more  and 
more  difficult  the  production  of  milk,  and  in  consequence,  of  butter 
and  cheese  steadily  decreased,  until  now  the  supply  is  far  below 
domestic  demands  and  exports  have  necessarily  ceased  altogether. 
There  is  not  milk  enough;  in  Stavanger  daily  long  lines  of  people 
wait  at  the  dairies  and  distributing  places  for  their  share.  Butter  is 
practically  unobtainable,  and  margarine,  made  of  whale  fat  in  lieu, 
of  vegetable  oils,  as  formerly,  must  take  its  place  in  most  households. 
Cheese  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  very  dear. 

Lack  of  feedstuffs  has  necessitated  the  killing  off  of  an  abnormally 
large  number  of  cattle,  although  as  yet  not  in  sufficiently  large  num- 
bers to  seriously  impair  the  herds.  The  loss  so  far  incurred  could 
Avithout  great  difficulty  be  made  up  Avhen  conditions  are  normal 
again.  It  is  probable.  lioweA^er,  that  at  least  for  some  time  to  come 
more  attention  AAill  be  given  to  general  farming,  and  that  the 
meacloAvs  and  hay  fields  nov/  being  converted  into  grain  and  j)otato 
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fields  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  in  this  manner,  thus  naturally 
reducing  the  dairyino-  industry  proportionately.    Hence  there  ■will  be 
no  need  to  replenish  herds. 
Manufacturing  Hampered  by  lack  of  Material. 

The  manufacturing-  industry  is  of  minor  importance  in  the  8ta- 
vanger  district.  One  jjlant,  manufacturing  (juality  steel,  is  still 
largely  in  the  making,  ahhough  it  is  already  producing  considerable 
quantities  of  steel.  Its  capital  stock  Avas  increased  to  -1,000.000  crowns 
($1,072,000)  and  it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  during  the  past 
year.  Several  woolen  mills  are  operated  near  Sandnes  and  their  con- 
dition is  as  satisfactory  as  the  difficult  times  permit,  fair  dividends 
being  earned.  A  large  carbide-production  plant  is  being  built  at 
Sauda  with  American  capital.  Operations  may  begin  this  year  pro- 
vided the  water-power  plant  upon  wliich  it  will  depend  for  electric 
current  will  be  completed. 

The  large  canning  industry  of  Stavanger  supj)orts  several  aux- 
iliary industries,  tlie  most  important  of  which  is  tlic  manufacturing 
of  tin  cans.  Three  large  factories  are  engaged  in  this.  Several  of 
the  larger  packers  have  their  own  tin-can  factories.  These  plants 
were  greatly  hampered  because  of  the  scarcity  of  tin  plate,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  normal  amount  necessary'  coming  into  the  country 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  j'enr  there  were  no  imports  of  tin  plate  at  all  and  the  factories 
operated  with  small  forces  and  only  on  part  tiuic. 

Mining  of  Molybdenum. 

There  are  a  number  of  deposits  of  mol^'bdemnn  in  Norway,  the 
principal  ones  being  located  near  Flekkefjord.  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Stavanger  Amt.  and  the  working  of  these  deposits  is  the 
only  mining  of  any  importance  carried  on  in  this  district.  New 
mines  are  being  opened  and  companies  formed  to  exj)loit  them.  As 
3'et  there  are  no  plants  in  Norway  where  the  product  molybdenite 
(Mo  S2)  can  be  converted  into  ferromolybdenum  and  a  market  must 
be  found  abroad.  Small  quantities  go  to  Sweden.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent molybdenite  from  reaching  the  Central  Powers,  wdiere,  it  is  re- 
ported, it  is  used  extensively  to  manufacture  quality  steel,  the  British 
Government  made  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  almost  the  entire 
output  of  1017.  The  price  paid  was  very  liigh,  $1.25  a  pound,  and 
caused  much  activity  in  the  minino-  and  reduction  industr}'. 

A  company  was  formed  which  is  to  undertake  the  production  of 
ferromolj'bdenum  and  other  products  of  molybdcniun.  The  plant  is 
to  be  located  at  Flekkefjord  or  Sandnes  Avliero  the  raw  material  is 
convenient  and  water  power  obtainable.  It  is  said  that  the  com- 
pany has  acquired  the  patent  rights  for  a  process  by  which  ferro- 
molybdenum can  be  produced  wit]:iOut  the  usual  waste,  which  is 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  molybdenite  with  ordinary  processes. 
It  is  not  known  Avhen  the  plant  will  be  completed  and  ready  for 
operation. 

Banking — Increased  Value  of  Property. 

The  great  activity  in  stock  transactions,  especially  in  ship  shares, 
had  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  banks,  which  earned  good  divi- 
dends during  the  year,  and  several  of  them  increased  their  capital 
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stock  considerably.  One  Lank,  Stavanger  Privatbank,  increased  itg 
cai)ital  from  4,500,000  to  9.000,000  crowns  (from  $1,206,000  to  $2,412,- 
000).  Its  earnings  were  1,900,000  crowns  ($509,200)  in  1917.  The 
Stavanger  Handels  og  Industribank  earned  1,500,000  crowns  ($402,- 
000).  The  Stavanger  branch  of  Norges  Bank  earned  850,000  crowns 
($227,800)  as  against  560,000  crowns  ($150,080)  in  1916.  Stavanger's 
four  hirgest  banks  received  during  1917  in  deposits  62,220,000  crowns 
($16,674,960)  as  against  39,400,000  crowns  ($10,559,200)  in  1916. 

Property  values,  especially  houses,  have  greatly  increased,  and 
building  material  is  scarce  and  extremely  high.  Dwellings  are  greatly 
in  demand,  and  many  persons  who  have  become  wealthy  during  the 
last  few  years  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  homes.  A  frame  house 
of  about  nine  rooms,  which  before  the  war  was  purchased  for  15,000 
crowns  ($4,020),  corresponding  to  the  value  of  a  similar  house  situ- 
ated in  a  town  of  Stavanger's  size  in  the  United  States,  can  now  read- 
ily find  a  purchaser  Avho  Avill  gladly  pay  70,000  crowns  ($18,760). 

Tax  Returns  and  Rates. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the  tax  valuation  of  Stavanger  prop- 
erty was  94,000,000  crowns  ($25,192,000),  while  for  the  year  1917-18 
it  is  placed  at  150,000,000  crowns  ($40,200,000),  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Haugesund  are  43,000,000 
crowns  ($11,524,000)  and  96,800,000  crowns  ($25,942,400),  an  in- 
crease of  126  per  cent.  The  actual  wealth  of  Stavanger  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1917  Avas  calculated  to  be  200,000,000  crowns  ($53,600,000). 
The  population  of  Stavanger  is  46,000  and  that  of  Haugesund  about 
18,000.  The  taxable  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  in  Stavanger 
is  valued  at  57,600,000  crowns  ($15,436,800)  as  against  21,900,000 
crowns  ($5,869,200)  the  previous  year.  Of  Stavanger's  taxable  prop- 
erty 34,000,000  croAvns  ($9,112,000)  isin  shipping. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  high,  especially  the  excess-profit  tax.  For 
example,  a  Stavanger  firm,  whose  property  is  valued  at  1,000,000 
crowns  ($268,000)  and  whose  income  is  the  same  amount,  paid  in 
1916-17  the  following  taxes:  Municipal,  122,094  crowns  ($32,721); 
national,  86,218  crovvus  ($23,106)  ;  and  excess-profit  tax,  due  to  the 
war,  260,625  crowns  ($69,847).  Of  municipal  taxes  alone  there  were 
collected  in  Stavanger  4,775,000  crowns  ($1,279,700)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17.  The  municipality  expended  during  the  same  period  5,050,- 
000  crowns  ($1,353,400).  A  large  part  of  this  was  for  the  relief 
granted  to  the  people  of  lesser  mean^  to  assist  them  during  this  period 
of  extrs 
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